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If  my  mail-hag  is  any  evidence,  this  promises  to  "be  a  very  decorative 
Christmas.     Even  at  this  late  date,  questions  are  still  coming  in  about 
Christmas  trees  and  greens  to  trim  the  house.     If  you  are  one  of  those  people 
who  believe  in  putting  up  greens  at  the  last  minute  so  they  will  look  their 
freshest  on  Christmas  day,  you'll  be  interested  in  today's  answers  which 
have  come  from  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

First,  I  should  like  to  reply  to  those  listeners  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  a  conservation  Christmas  because  they  are  interested  in  saving 
our  native  greens.    As  we  were  saying  last  week,  many  organizations  have 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  holly,  which  is  in  danger  of  extinction  as  well  as 
other  plants,  once  abundant  and  now  running  low  from  too  much  cutting.  Women's 
clubs,  particularly  garden  clubs,  nature  groups,  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts, 
and  other  associations  throughout  the  country  have  joined  the  conservationists. 
These  patriotic  citizens  will  not  be  buying  holly  wreaths  this  year  unless 
they  know  that  the  holly  was  either  raised  for  market  or  cut  under  supervision 
rather  than  destructively.     Wherever  possible,   they  will  buy  Christmas  trees 
cut  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  harm  our  forests.     In  parts  of  the  East 
where  such  once-abundant  plants  as  laurel,  ground  pine,  bittersweet,  black 
alder  and  winterberry  are  growing  scarce,   the  conservationists  are  advocating 
not  using  these  plants  for  Christmas  decorations. 


But  the  garden  and  the  woodlot  still  offer  a  great  variety  of  Christ- 
mas trimmings  that  even  ardent  conservationists  do  not  object  to.     For  example, 
you  can  always  clip  off  small  branches  from  evergreen  trees  without  harming 
the  tree.     And  you  can  make  wreaths  from  these  small  branches  —  wreaths  of 
pine,  fir,   sprace,  hemlock  and  cedar.     Because  balsam  fir  holds  its  color 
and  lasts  longer  thai  most  other  evergreens  in  the  dry  hot  atmosphere  inside 
the  house,   it  :.a  a  favorite  for  both  Christmas  trees  and  greens.  Hemlock 
with  its  rlrooijrng  branches  and  compact  growth  makes  handsome  wreaths  to  hang 
outside  windows  and  doors,  but  soon  sheds  its  needles  indoors.    A  good  indoor 
substitute  for  heialock  is  native  yew  or  "ground  hemlock"  which  has  short, 
compact,  rich  green  needles  which  last  well.    Whatever  part  of  the  country 
you  live  in,  you'll  find  some  "makings"  for  wreaths  in  gardens  or  woods. 
Among  these  are  English  ivy,  boxwood,  Southern  smilax,  Oregon  grape,  and 
the  various  club  mosses.     As  for  the  ornaments  to  use  on  these  wreaths, 
they  are  as  numerous  as  the  greens.     Depending  on  where  you  live,  you  can 
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use  pine  or  spruce  cones  —  colored  or  gilded  if  you  like,  sycamore  "balls, 
teazels,  milkweed  pods,  sprigs  of  the  "barberry  bush  holding  bright-red 
berries,  ruddy  rose  hips  or  seed  pods,  grey  bayberries  from  New  England, 
or  vivid  orange  colored  berries  from  the  mountain  ash  tree.     Even  gilded 
nuts,  including  peanuts,  make  handsome  decorations  for  either  Christmas 
trees  or  wreaths. 

You  can  also  find         colorful  and  novel  decorations  at  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  market.     Those  "miniature  oranges"  that  go  by  the  name  of 
kumquats  can  make  beautiful  wreaths  for  the  centerpiece  at  the  dinner  table 
or  to  hang  on  the  door  with  their  dark  green  leaves  as  the  background. 
Cranberries  are  always  useful,  too,  either  strung  on  threads  to  hang  around 
the  Christmas  tree,  or  as  wreath-ornaments.     Even  the  smaller  bright-colored 
vegetables  have  been  called  into  service  for  wreath-making.    A  clever  friend 
of  mine  once  fashioned  a  wreath  on  the  Italian  Delia  Robbia  pattern,  but  she 
used  the  feathery  foliage  of  carrot-tops  as  a  background,  and  for  color  she 
set  in  well-scrubbed  bright  carrots,  warm  red  beets,  silvery  onions,  and 
purple-topped  turnips. 

These  are  just  random  ideas  for  Christmas  trimmings  in  conservation 
households.     With  a  little  imagination  you  can  fashion  lovely  and  novel  decor- 
ations out  of  the  commonest  materials. 

The  one  traditional  Christmas  green  that  no  one  will  object  to  your 
cutting  in  quantity  is  the  mistletoe.     Of  course,  you  know  why.     The  mistle- 
toe is  a  parasite  on  other  trees.     It  has  sucker  roots  and  fastens  on  the 
limbs  of  a  tree  where  it  may  grow  in  a  dense  bunch  from  1  to  3  feet  across. 
It  has  oval  yellowish-green  leaves  and  waxy  white  berries.     Our  mistletoe^ 
is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  and  Southern  Indiana  to  the  South.     It  increases 
in  abundance  in  the  warmer  sections.     Southern  swamps  are  full  of  it.  So 
many  enterprising  farmers  who  live  in  the  mistletoe  country  make  Christmas 
money  by  cutting  down  mistletoe  and  shipping  it  to  city  markets.  Unfortunately 
for  the  gatherers,  mistletoe  seems  to  seek  the  tallest  trees,  particularly 
the  oaks.     But  it  also  grows  on  apple  trees.    Anyway,  you  can  be  sure  that 
cutting  mistletoe  benefits  the  tree. 

The  last  question  today  is  about  keeping  the  Christmas  tree  fresh. 
Well,  probably  the  best  answer  to  that  is:     "Have  a  living  Christmas  tree, 
one  that  is  growing  in  soil  which  you  can  set  out  in  your  yard  when  the 
weather  gets  mild."    Next-best  methods  of  preventing  the  tree  from  shedding 
its- needles  is  to  choose  a  variety  of  evergreen  that  doesn't  shed  easily, 
like  the  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  and  then  set  the  tree  in  water  when  it  first 
comes  into  the  house  and  keep  it  in  water  while  it  is  part  of  the  Christmas 
decorations.     It  should  remain  fresh  and  green  for  at  least  a  week  longer. 
Add  more  water  as  it  evaporates. 

Then,  if  you  shave  the  base  of  a  Christmas  tree  with  a  small  knife 
just  before  mounting,  the  pores  will  be  left  open,  allowing  water  to  rise 
in  the  stem.     If  the  tree  is  small  enough  so  that  you  can  move  it  to  a  cool 
room  each  night,  that  will  also  help  lengthen  its  life.     In  fact,   the  way 
to  keep  a  Christmas  tree  fresh  is  to  treat  it  as  you  would  a  rose  or  any 
other  cut  flower. 
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